Chadwick

At this point he met parental opposition. The
Chadwicks were intense music lovers but not
professional musicians, and Alonzo Chadwick
felt that his son would have greater security if
he returned to the insurance business. The older
son, Fitz Henry, was continuing his musical in-
terests, but as an avocation, for he had entered the
employ of a hardware firm in Boston, with which
he remained until his death in 1917. George, how-
ever, disregarded his father's advice and sailed
for Europe in the fall of 18/7. He went first
to Berlin, where he studied with Karl August
Haupt. This association was a disappointment,
however, for Chadwick wished training in or-
chestration, and Haupt told him he must go else-
where for it. Accordingly Chadwick moved to
Leipzig, where at first he studied privately with
Salomon Jadassohn, and later with the same
teacher at the Conservatory. From Jadassohn,
Chadwick acquired a contrapuntal technique and
a polyphonic freedom that was to affect all of his
compositions. While studying with Jadassohn he
composed his Rip van Winkle Overture and two
string quartets. At the end of his second season
with Jadassohn (spring of 1879) Chadwick went
to Dresden, where he tried studying with Gustav
Mcrkel. He was dissatisfied, however, so he de-
bated going to Cesar Franck in Paris, or Josef
Rheinberger in Munich. He decided on Rhein-
berger and started his lessons with that teacher
in the autumn of 1879. These studies matured
and ripened Chadwick's gifts and added a critical
faculty to his creative power. They gave him
what Engel has termed "an orderly idea of strict
composition," and caused "the process of musical
expression" to become "a fully conscious and
consciously controlled discipline" (Engel, post,
p. 449)-

Chadwick returned to America in the spring
of 1880 and settled in Boston, where he rented a
studio and began taking pupils. Among them
were Horatio Parker, Sidney Homer, and Arthur
Whiting. His compositions w'ere frequently per-
formed in this period; the Rip van Winkle Over-
ture at the May Festival of the Boston Handel
and Haydn Society, with the composer conduct-
ing ; the First Symphony by the Harvard Musi-
cal Association, Feb. 23,1882; a Thalia Overture
by the Boston Symphony under Henschel in
1883; and a Scherzo in F (from Symphony No.
2) by the same organization in 1886. For seven-
teen years he was active as a church organist;
from 1883 to 1893 at the South Congregational
Church in Boston, of which Edward Everett
Hale was the pastor. From 1880 to 1899 he con-
ducted the musical festivals at Springfield, Mass.,
and from 1897 to 1901 those at Worcester, Mass.

Chadwick

For the opening of the World's Fair in Chicago
he was commissioned to set to music Harriet
Monroe's Ode. In 1897 Yale University con-
ferred on him the honorary degree of A.M., and
his Ecce Jam Noctis., for men's voices, was sung
on that occasion. In 1905 he visited Germany
and conducted a number of his own works at a
concert of the Concordia in Leipzig.

Meanwhile Chadwick had become associated
with the New England Conservatory of Music,
where he had formerly been a pupil. He was ap-
pointed as a teacher there in 1882, two years after
his return from Europe, and when the post of
director became vacant, it was offered to him
and he accepted. He held this position until his
death in 1931 and lived to see his connection with
the Conservatory cover almost a half-century.
There was a fiftieth anniversary during his life-
time : a performance of his Rip van Winkle Over-
ture by the Conservatory Orchestra, with Chad-
wick conducting, on May 6, 1930, just fifty years
after its first Boston performance. Other works
on the program were the Columbian Ode, a dra-
matic overture, Mdpomcuc (first performed by
the Boston Symphony under Gericke in 1887),
a scene from the lyric drama Judith (first per-
formed at the Worcester Festival in 1901) ; two
movements from the Third Symphony (intro-
duced by the Boston Symphony in 1894) ; and the
male chorus Ecce Jam Noctis. The Conservatory
Chorus and the Apollo Club of Boston, in addi-
tion to the Conservatory Orchestra, took part in
the program.

As a composer, Chadwick belongs to the so-
called New England group. These musicians,
including the elder John Knowles Paine, Arthur
Foote, Horatio Parker, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach,
and others, were influenced by an academic
tradition which reflected the classic-romantic
German composers of the nineteenth century.
Chadwick, however, more than any others of his
Boston colleagues, put his own native Yankee
humor into his works. Philip Hale, the Boston
critic, once wrote of this quality as a "jaunty
irreverence, a snapping of the fingers at Fate and
the Universe, that we do not recognize in music
of foreign composers, great or humble" (Engel,
p. 439). Although Chadwick was a master of
choral writing, he was most outstanding as a
symphonic composer and composed twenty major
works for orchestra, eleven of which were pub-
lished during his lifetime. Engel wrote of Chad-
wick : "He thinks and hears orchestrally. His
instrumental methods are not mere borrowed de-
vices. They are the outcome of a distinctive in-
strumental imagination. Persons, moods, actions
are translated into orchestral sounds of contour,
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